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talist in the Kantian sense, but a believer in an identity-philosophy in 
whose universe " all the figures speak one speech, all the interlocutors 
Swedenborgianize." Second, that his angelic wisdom is not unique and 
peculiar to himself, but akin to that claimed by Socrates, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Behmen, Bunyan, and Fox. Yet, in the third place, as to 
whether all this is the accompaniment of disease, he grants that it is hard 
to say. Swedenborg " admitted the perilous opinion, too frequent in 
religious history, that he was an abnormal person, to whom was granted 
the privilege of conversing with angels and spirits, yet modern psychology 
offers no similar example of a deranged balance; the principal powers 
continue to maintain a healthy action, and to a reader who can make due 
allowance for the reporter's peculiarities, the results are instructive. . . . 
Nevertheless there is a sandy diffuseness in the plain theologic Sweden- 
borg; he is strange, scholastic, didactic, passionless; his hells are dull, his 
angels are country parsons, his heaven an evangelical picnic." 

I, WOODBRIDGE ElLEY. 

Vassak College. 

William James. Emile Boutroux. Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 

1911. Pp. 142. 

It was from France that William James first received his philosophic 
inspiration, from France that he received his earliest recognition and his 
greatest honor. It is, therefore, right and fitting that the first book 
written in memory of him should be from the hand of a Frenchman. 
The author, M. Boutroux, is a friend of long standing, Mr. James's 
sponsor in the Institute. His book is a memorial of this fine friendship 
as well as an appreciation of genius. It is marked by the same perfect 
form, the same combination of subtlety and luminousness, which are the 
distinctive qualities of all its author's work. It is unusually happy in its 
appreciation of the master's personality, his traits, and his life. But 
finely sympathetic, delicately comprehending in this respect, it does not 
seem so adequate in its delineation of his philosophy. That, in its outline 
clearly grasped, expounded with the precision of method and language 
that are natural to M. Boutroux, nevertheless seems in some respect lack- 
ing; its essence seems somehow unrendered. The opinions are the opin- 
ions of James, but the spirit is the spirit of Boutroux. It carries a dif- 
ferent connotation and opens other vistas. 

That this should be so is no reproach to M. Boutroux. The artist 
inevitably represents himself much more than his subject, even in his 
most perfect work : the mind that tells the story and gives it life tends to 
dominate the facts that it narrates; it creates the values of these facts, 
establishes their center and order of preference. This is what I find in 
M. Boutroux's book — other values, unfamiliar values. There is no single 
statement that can be altogether denied, no one opinion that can not be 
attributed to William James, yet the whole does not seem like his philos- 
ophy. There seems to be a shift in emphasis and perspective — precisely 
where or how I can not easily say. I get the feeling of a dualism between 
the " inner life " and the outer, which I know to be important in the 
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thought of M. Boutroux, but which I know radical empiricism was meant 
to abolish. I get the feeling of the centrality of religion and religious 
experience, which I believe to have been, for James, marginal merely. He 
did not, after the ancient fashion of philosophers, make room for religion 
by a destructive and sceptical criticism of science, but sought rather to 
make it establish its own validity according to the methods and standards 
of science. The objectivity of the sciences and of psychology, far from 
depending on the objectivity of the religious experience, 1 are the measures 
of that. For the motives which led the master to the study of religion 
were scientific and humanistic. As he defended psychical research in 
the interest of justice and scientific fair play, so he dealt with religion. 
I can hardly believe, with M. Boutroux, 2 that it was science itself that 
James objected to, so much as the narrowness and intolerance that some- 
times vitiate science and make it unreal. Nor can I assent to the 
interpretation which suggests the spiritistic hypothesis and a kind of 
mystical rationalism as being unforeign to the Jamesian insight. I can 
not agree that the essential idea of his metaphysics was " the identifica- 
tion of reality with largest, completest, profoundest, and directest experi- 
ence," or that he ever would accept the existence, " behind the static reason 
of dialectic with its immutable categories, of a reason living and concrete, 
whose business is not with empty concepts, but with realities themselves, 
and envious, not only of unity, immutability, and necessity, but also, and 
above all, of free harmony and internal communion." 3 This would in- 
deed bring Mr. James, as M. Boutroux suggests, in line with the classic 
tradition, but no philosopher of this latter day, as Mr. Pitkin well pointed 
out, is so untraditional as William James. His note is truly a different 
note and a new note, far more so than even Bergson's, and it is significant 
of changes by the rest of the intellectual world still unfelt. 

However, all this is ungracious and by the way. There will be as 
many interpretations of James's philosophy as there will be interpreters 
and each will necessarily be a different thing. It is a happy and fitting 
event that the first interpretation shall be the work of a scholar so pro- 
found, so understanding, and so sympathetic as M. Boutroux. 

H. M. Kallen. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Protestant Thought before Kant. Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1911. Pp. 261. 

Dr. McGiffert has compressed within the limits of two hundred and 
sixty-one duodecimo pages a clear and penetrating account of the devel- 
opment of Protestant theology beginning with the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century and ending with the appearance of Immanuel Kant. The 
arrangement of the materials is as follows: after a short introduction 
there is one chapter on each of the four leading Reformers, Luther, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon, and Calvin — that on Luther being the longest and 

1 Cf. p. 93. 

* Cf. p. 139. 

a P. 139. Italics mine. 



